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Cans may look alike but there is more than 


meets the eye ... the service behind the can is a 


very important item to the canner . . . the item that 


directly affects his profits. Crown prides itself in 


its service. It pays to deal with Crown. ROW ey’ 


FIRST IN SERVICE 
CROWN CAN COMPANY « PHILADELPHIA « Baltimore « Chicago « St. Louis * Houston *« Orlando « Fort Wayne « Nebraska City 
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ENJOY THESE ADVANTAGES 


. Over 41 years of specialized 
Vv Experience in food 
Plant insurance 
Vv 
¥ Over $20,000,000 cash savings 
Refunded to policyholders 
Vv 
Over 40” reduction in 
Insurance rates on 
Canning plants 
Vv 
Over $14,700,000 paid to 
Vv Policyholders for loss 
Claims 
Vv Over 5,500 food properties 
y Insured 


Only Through . . . 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Lanting Warner, IJucorporated 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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QUIZ FOR CANNERS 


z e HOW MANY KINDS OF 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
JUICES ARE CANNED 

COMMERCIALLY? 


(8) (14) (24) 


3. HOW DO YOU MAKE 
A CITRUS SODA? 


4, BY WHAT % DID WHOLE- 
SALERS’ STOCKS OF 
ORANGE JUICE INCREAS 
IN 1948? 
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To your good health” is an especially 
appropriate toast when the drink is canned 
fruit or vegetable juice. These juices get high 
praise as sources of necessary vitamins A, B and C. 

Thanks to the economical can, fruit and vegetable juices, 
once on the luxury list, are now on the grocery list-of almost 
every American family. Continental is proud to be a member 
of the “canning clan” which has contributed so much to 
better our standard of living. The juice canning industry 

is an industry to which we are happy to offer “the best 

in service, the best in products.” 


ANSWERS — — — — —— 
4. Naturally all canned citrus juices 3, Here’s how—to half a glass of chilled 
(orange, grapefruit, lemon, lime, etc.) are orange, tangerine, or blended orange ani 
among the best sources of vitamin C. But grapefruit juice, add a scoop of vanilla ice 
did you know that tomato juice is an excel- cream. Fill glass with gingerale; stir and 
lent source of this vitamin, too? a Man—what a delicious way to stay 

cool! 
2. Today there are about 24 different kinds 
of fruit, vegetable and mixed juices on the a The U.S. Department of Commerce re- 
market. Raspberry, loganberry, young- ports that wholesalers’ stocks of canned 
berry, papaya and carrot are a few of the orange juice are up sixteen percent over 
more unusual juices in cans. last year. 


CONTINENTAL (@JCAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE ALMANAC—The new edition is being rushed 
to completion this week and will be in subscribers’ 
hands with next week’s (July 12) edition. Statistics 
are hot work anytime. In this blistering heat which 
has suddenly swooped down on us, statistics more 
nearly approach nightmares. We hope and believe 
you'll find the new ALMANAC even more useful than 
before. Look out for it and put it in a safe place. They 
have a habit of disappearing. 


PUBLICITY—tThe average or smaller than average 
canner as a rule suffers continually from an overdose 
of self pity. For years on end he has told himself that 
he can’t possibly compete with the National adver- 
tiser in promoting the sale of his brand. When that 
attitude is adopted we cannot help but admit that he is 
squarely behind the eight ball. We have preached, if 
you choose, that a small operator can do much to pro- 
mote his wares if he will: 1—Pack Quality. 2—Stay 
within his logical area of distribution, close to home 
where he is well known and can make the most of local 
pride and prejudice, and save long and costly freight 
hauls as well; 3—Maintain a continuous supply so that 
the brand is never substituted; 4—Personally contact 
his customers or hire a wide-awake, capable man to do 
so; 5—Offer dealer support in the way of local news- 
paper advertising, display material and assistance, and 
by taking advantage of all community activities to fur- 
ther the publicity of his product, manufactured locally. 


FOOD FAIR—At this writing we have in front of us 
a fourteen page brochure from “Sattlers” of Buffalo, 
operators of a super-market in that city. The an- 
nouncement of a giant food fair to be held September 
10 thru the 18 is attractively done in color with many 
illustrations in the manner of publicity for a circus. 
The front cover we thought particularly attractive and 
original. It is a modernized version of a horn of plenty 
in the mouth of which is a hand drawing of Sattlers, 
surrounded by every food item one could possibly im- 
agilic. Standing on top of the horn (and tooting one) 
stands a Seotchman, in native costume holding a sign 
reading “Half a Million People will see this Great Food 
Sho 


D <MONSTRATIONS—Coming to the point, says 
the »rochure “Sattler’s Food Fair will be more than a 
food sale hopped up with flags and music . . . it will be 
aco upletely rounded out Food Show, planned not only 
to b eak sales records, but to entertain and instruct as 
wel! 


Ii is our aim to impress the customer not only with 
the ‘act that it is pleasant and profitable to shop at Sat- 
tler», but to show her as well an impressively con- 
structive picture of the food industry in general. We 
know that by demonstrating the care and quality that 
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goes into the manufacturing of the food products we 
handle we can sell Sattler’s as an institution worthy of 
our customers’ trade. For this reason, we are willing 
to turn over our vast promotional facilities as well as 
our valuable floor and window space to the job of dis- 
playing and demonstrating as many products as possi- 
ble.” 

The brochure continues, “Here’s how you as a manu- 
facturer can participate in this great promotional 
event. 

1. Send us mounted cutouts of your product, illustra- 
tions, trademark, trade character (such as the Camp- 
bell’s Soup Kid and Kellogg’s Pixies, ‘Snap,’ ‘Crackle’ 
and ‘Pop’) or other advertising material for use in our 
market or as an outdoor display. 

2. Tell us about any animated displays, jumbo-size 
package replicas, or other such material that you might 
make available for our Fair. 

3. Send us any banners, billboard posters, point-of 
sale displays or other such material you may have. 

4. Printed balloons, badges, hats and other such dis- 
play novelties can be used. Let us know quantities 
available.” 

“Advertising and Publicity Check List 

1. Send us mats or reproduction proofs of both prod- 
uct illustrations and ads, from which we can prepare 
our own advertising and display material. 

2. Let us know about any publicity stunts you have 
pulled in the past and send us material covering any 
newsworthy feature of your product that we might 
utilize in getting free publicity from newspapers or 
magazines. 

3. Plan tie-in adds in local newspapers, to run dur- 
ing our Food Fair. 

4. Use your own trade-paper contacts to get pub- 
licity on whatever tie-up with Sattlers’ Food Fair 
might finally be arranged by you. 

5. If your company sponsors a widely-known radio 
personality, contact us on the possibility of one or more 
of the following stunts: 

a. A personal appearance in Buffalo. 

b. Complimentary mention of Sattler’s Food Fair on 

your national shows. 

c. Specially prepared transcriptions to be broad- 

cast locally. 

d. Any other ideas you may have.” 

Naturally every canner doesn’t have an outlet in 
Buffalo nor at “‘Sattler’s.” We cite this merely as an 
example of what can be done in the way of dealer helps. 
Stores in many markets are doing much the same 
thing. If you have the push and the imagination, others 
can be persuaded to stage like affairs around your 
product, perhaps not so grandiosely but effectively. 
Certainly every canner, who has distribution through 
Sattler’s, should not miss this opportunity, 
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Tinsmith by necessity! 


Using a screw hand press .. . 
...a pair of squaring shears... 
... and other simple tools . . . 
.. . the fishermen and canners of another day 
were ready to start canning, if they could 
find the proper raw materials. 
Yes, they had to be tinsmiths. too. 
This was the situation in the fishing 
industry. Canco overcame it. 


Canco developed machines to make cans 


for tuna, salmon, mackerel, sardines. and 
many other kinds of fish . . . 

... besides machines to close these cans 
up to 175 per minute. 

Canco sent out expert servicemen to 
the fisheries themselves, ready to help 
Canco customers. 

Indeed, Canco has played such an im- 
portant role in the fishing industry as it 
is known today that we rightly feel our- 
selves an integral part of it. 


The willingness to do new things... to 
pioneer . . . is part of Canco, Fishing 
only one frontier of packaging where we 
have helped our customers. 


AMERICAN 
COMPANY 


New York + Chicago 
San Francisco 
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MOULD COUNT TOMATO PRODUCTS 


Part II.* The Occurrence and 
Distribution of Mold Filaments 
in Tomato Products. 


This subject will be treated in three 
parts; first, the occurrence of mold on 
tomatoes in the field; second, the sort- 
ing and trimming of tomatoes in the 
factory, and third, the distribution of 
mold filaments in the final tomato prod- 
ucts. 


I. THE OCCURRENCE OF MOLD 
ON TOMATOES IN THE FIELD. 


Under most growing conditions some 
tomatoes in every field will contain more 
or less mold. Humid weather favors the 
growth of mold (1). Tomatoes grown 
with irrigation where there is little rain- 
fall during harvesting season may be 
relatively free from mold. As far as is 
known, every tomato growing section of 
this country is subject at one time or 
another to serious infestation with mold 
in the fields. Canners as well as growers 
should be familiar with the conditions 
which favor the production of mold and 
should know how best to handle the 
situations which may arise. 

The spores of various fungi, including 
many types of mold, will carry over from 
one season to another in the soil. It is 
known, for example, that the spores of 
anthracnose will survive several seasons 
in the soil. So, without regard to pos- 
sible introduction from outside sources, 
it should be assumed that all soil on 
which tomatoes are grown has an abun- 
dant supply of spores of fungi which, if 
conditions become favorable for their 
growth, will germinate and cause dam- 
age to the tomato. 


It used to be considered that only to- 
matoes with the outer skin cracked or 
damaged would be subject to infestation 
with mold. It has been demonstrated, 
however, that the spores of anthracnose 
can and will penetrate the skin of sound 
tomato. The spores will stick to the 
outer surface of the skin and if the 
Weather is moist and not too hot, the 
spores will grow and penetrate the skin 
of the tomato. A hard rain on sandy 
soil may splash bits of soil containing 
spores on the tomato and will favor the 
germination and growth of the spores. 
Anthracnose spots occur more frequently 
on the lower tomatoes on the vine and 
especially on those that touch the ground. 
Of course, when growing conditions are 
such that the tomatoes become badly 
cracked the exposed inner flesh is very 
suitable for the growth of spores and 
nold growth can be expected. 

The growth of mold on tomatoes in 
the field may be checked by the use of 
Various fungicides. 


Part 1. “Suggestions for Identi:ication of Mold 
Filaments appeared in the March 24th issue of 
the Canning Trade. 
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‘to the factory. 


By HOWARD R. SMITH 


Washington Research Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


Moldy tomatoes should not be brought 
to the factory. Ideally, the moldy toma- 
toes should be gathered from the field 
and disposed of at the farm. Actually, 
this is seldom if ever done. In contract- 
ing for tomatoes or buying tomatoes on 
any basis the canner makes every effort 
to avoid having moldy tomatoes brought 
to the factory. Purchase on a graded 
basis, penalties for excessive culls, ete. 
emphasize that only sound tomatoes 
should be brought to the factory. 

Canners should especially be on the 
lookout for any evidence of anthracnose 
infestation in the fields or in the loads 
of tomatoes. 


Mold may grow on the tomatoes after 
they are picked. Every effort should be 
made to expedite delivery from the field 
The boxes should be 
kept free from mold. 


II. SORTING AND TRIMMING 
TOMATOES IN THE FACTORY 


In spite of all precautions in the field 
and in buying tomatoes some tomatoes 
with mold are sure to get into the fac- 
tory. Every factory must be prepared 
to sort and trim tomatoes in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Since the proportion of 
moldy tomatoes that are received may 
vary within wide limits—each factory 
must be prepared to carry an occasional 
heavy burden of tomatoes which require 
trimming. However great the number 
of moldy tomatoes may be, each one must 
be sorted out and trimmed (or dis- 
carded. 


Fortunately the presence of mold 
growth in tomatoes is almost invariably 
plainly visible on the outside of the to- 
matoes. There may be an occasional in- 
stance where there is substantial mold 
growth inside a tomato with only slight 
evidence externally. Such growth is very 
exceptional and does not enter appreci- 
ably into the problem of adequate sorting 
and trimming. 

There is nothing new or novel about 
the sorting and trimming of tomatoes. 
Each tomato must be inspected on all 
sides and visible rot (tomato flesh con- 
taining mold) must be cut away by hand 
The sorting and trimming is all done by 
human effort. The machinery in the fac- 
tory should facilitate the work of the 
inspectors and trimmers but it cannot 
take the place of the individual human 
effort. There are certain basic consid- 
erations with respect to satisfactory con- 
ditions for sorting and trimming toma- 
toes. Some of these are as follows: 

1. It cannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly that sorting and trimming are two 


separate operations and must be done 
separately. Every investigation has led 
to this same conclusion. Those who are 
to sort out the defective tomatoes must 
be given special training in this work. 
Those who do the trimming are also 
given special instructions. Attempts to 
combine sorting and trimming result in 
poor sorting and poor trimming. 


2. When to sort. Tomatoes may be 
sorted both before and after washing but 
the final sorting should be after washing. 
If the tomatoes are exceptionally bad 
with respect to mold it is sometimes prof- 
itable to sort out and discard most of the 
badly decayed tomatoes before they go 
to the washer. Thorough washing is 
essential but it can never take the place 
of sorting and trimming to remove mold. 
Sprays of water may remove the ex- 
terior fruiting bodies of the mold growth 
(the so-called “‘whiskers”) and some ex- 
cessively soft parts of the tomato flesh. 
But many rots penetrate the flesh deeply 
and trimming is necessary for complete 
removal of the rot. 


3. The sorting table. The height of the 
table should be such that the operators 
may stand erect at the side of the table 
and work advantageously. Stools or 
chairs of proper height should be pro- 
vided so that the operators may also sit 
at the table and work to good advantage. 
The table should be so constructed that 
the operators sit close to and facing the 
table directly, with their knees under the 
table. The return belt must be only a 
few inches under the forward moving 
belt so that here will be room for the 
operator to sit close to the table. This 
construction is seldom seen in sorting 
belts but the efficiency of the operator 
is greatly increased by having the table 
properly constructed. 


The width of the table is limited by 
the effective working reach of operators. 
A single belt should not be more than 
twenty inches wide. 


The speed of the belt must not be sub- 
stantially greater than twenty-five feet 
per minute. 


The tomatoes passing the inspectors 
must not be more than one layer deep 
on the belt. 


Some provision must be made for turn- 
ing the tomatoes over as they pass the 
inspectors so that all sides of the tomato 
may be viewed easily. Some modern 
belts have roller conveyors which turn 
the tomatoes continuously as they pass 
in front of the inspectors. Others have 
arrangements whereby the tomatoes are 
turned over at intervals as they pass 
down the belt. Such mechanical devices 
for turning the tomatoes save time and 
effort of the inspectors so that more ef- 
fective sorting is possible with the same 
numbers of workers. 
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4. Sorting belts. There is a difference 
of opinion in the industry as to the over- 
all efficiency of a divided belt as com- 
pared to a single belt. With a single 
belt all of the tomatoes are viewed over 
and over again by the several inspectors. 
This seems like an unnecessary duplica- 
tion of effort. Strictly from the point 
of view of the minimum effort of the in- 
dividual each sound tomato should be 
inspected only once and each moldy to- 
mato should be inspected only twice. 
With the divided belt this condition is 
approached. When the belt is divided 
into three lanes with the center lane for 
sound tomatoes and there is an elevated 
track for tomatoes needing trimming, 
the sorters pick up one tomato at a time 
and put it either in the center lane or on 
the elevated track. The sound tomatoes 
are given no further inspection. Those 
needing trimming are, of course, given 
further attention by the specially trained 
trimmers. If the management could be 
reasonably sure that the inspectors do 
an accurate job of sorting at this point 
the divded belt system would seem to 
afford the most effective sorting and 
most efficient use of the operators. How- 
ever, there is an unmistakable tendency 
to lift the tomatoes to the center lane 
without thorough inspection. Mr. B. J. 
Howard in his article on Belt Systems of 
Sorting Tomatoes (2) states that this 
human failure is so prevalent that the 
single belt system should be used so that 
the failure of one inspector may be 
checked by one of the other inspectors 
on the line. Some operators feel that 
since a large majority of the tomatoes 
are sound it is uneconomical to require 
each sound tomato to be picked up by 
hand and transferred to the center por- 
tion. With a single belt system a long 
inspection belt is usually employed. With 
the divided belt a shorter belt is ad- 
vantageous because a single layer of 
tomatoes is quickly transferred either to 
the center lane or to the upper belt for 
inspection. 


5. Training the sorters. An untrained 
worker cannot be expected to do thor- 
ough sorting. Even experienced factory 
workers who may have done inspection 
and sorting on other products must be 
given special instruction in the particu- 
lar kinds of defects that must be re- 
moved from tomatoes. All of the sorters 
must understand the difference between 
a crack that is healed over without 
growth of mold and one where there is 
evidence of mold development. The sig- 
nificance of sunburn or other affected 
portions of the surface which do not 
contain mold must be explained. The 
very serious nature of even small spots 
of anthracnose must be realized. The 
large spots of obvious mold and rot need 
no explanation. The significance of a 
wrinkled portion on the surface in con- 
nection with possible blight of the toma- 
toes must be explained. The article by 
Ford on “The Sorting of Tomatoes; 
Training of Sorters — Objectionable 
Types of Tomatoes” (3) is well worth 
careful study. 


Each group of sorters must be under 
the supervision of an experienced and 
specially trained forelady who must be 
actively on the job whenever tomatoes 
are passing over the belt. Inexperienced 
sorters can cause great difficulty. If they 
pick out tomatoes which do not need 
trimming they put an unnecessary bur- 
den on the force that is doing the trim- 
ming. On the other hand if they let 
pass tomatoes with anthracnose and 
other mold spots they will defeat the 
purpose of the sorting operation. It 
should be emphasized that this sorting of 
the tomatoes is the most important part 
of the treatment of tomatoes with re- 
spect to freedom from mold. All possi- 
ble mechanical advantages should be set 
up to make the work of the sorters easy 
and efficient but no amount of mechani- 
cal equipment will do the job of sorting. 


6. Training the trimmers. Those who 
trim the tomatoes which have been 
sorted out must be taught which portions 
are to be cut out. Emphasis here is 
again on the importance of the small 
spots of anthracnose. Every tomato that 
is set aside for trimming must be picked 
up and examined by the trimmer and 
only the sound portions of tomatoes are 
sent on for treatment in the factory. In 
most cases the rot is localized so that it 
is possible to cut out all of the rot and 
leave the remainder suitable for use. If 
there is any appreciable amount of an- 
thracnose, however, this is very difficult. 
Some canners feel that it is not worth- 
while to attempt to trim tomatoes con- 
taining anthracnose “but that the entire 
tomato should be discarded. Obviously, 
those who are trimming tomatoes should 
have adequate light, suitable tables, and 
sharp knives. 


7. Lighting. Since the sorting of to- 
matoes is entirely a matter of visual 
inspection the very best possible illumin- 
ation is a good investment. Recent in- 
vestigations by illuminating engineers 
have shown that for most inspection 
belts a minimum of 25 foot candles of 
light should be provided at all points on 
the inspection table. Many factories are 
deficient in this respect. Electricity for 
illumination is very cheap. A few simple 
alterations of the lighting system in 
many instances produce a great increase 
in efficiency. Lights should not be so 
placed that they will shine in the eyes of 
the inspectors. They should be placed 
either high in the ceiling or below the 
level of the eyes of the inspectors with 
proper shields so that the light goes on 
the table and not in the eyes of the work- 
ers. The lights should be diffused rather 
than glaring. 


EXTRACTION OF THE CYCLONE 
JUICE 


From the sorting belt the sound toma- 
toes go to the extraction equipment. The 
extraction is made with cyclones or vi- 
brating screens. Some canners feel that 
a combination of a vibrating screen and 
a regular cyclone is advantageous. The 
vibrating screen can be set to take out 
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hard pieces with a minimum amount of 
breakage and has a tendency to reduce 
the number of black specks in the fin- 
ished product. However, the vibrating 
screen does not extract much of the seed 
material which contributes to the desired 
consistency in the finished pulp or ketch- 
up. The size of holes in the vibrating 
screen may be selected so that the seeds 
go through with the pulp. This pulp 
and seed material can then be brushed or 
rubbed through the screen of a cyclone 
thereby incorporating the desirable por- 
tions of the seed in the final product. It 
would be possible to accomplish the same 
results with two cyclones, the first step 
with a coarse screen and very little rub- 
bing of the larger pieces and the second 
machine set in the usual manner. 

With respect to the extraction treat- 
ment various types of mold which may 
still be present on the tomatoes at this 
point may be divided into two classifica- 
tions; first the hard mold, and _ second, 
mold that is soft. Clumps of mold that 
are as hard as the core or the greenish 
portions of tomatoes will largely go over 
the screen and be removed. Of course, 
if such hard pieces are treated severely 
either with the vibrating screen or with 
a cyclone some of this hard material may 
be broken up and passed into the final 
product, but normal operations should 
remove a large part of the hard mold. 
The soft mold is of the same general 
texture as the tomato flesh. The treat- 
ment of the tomatoes to remove the flesh 
and liquid will at the same time remove 
such soft mold and this will pass into 
the final product. This is especially note- 
worthy in connection with any anthrac- 
nose which may be present. The an- 
thracnose spots of mold are relatively soft 
and practically all of this breaks up into 
fine particles and passes into the final 
product. A relatively small amount of 
anthracnose will result in a high mold 
count. 

This varying proportion of the visible 
rot which goes into the final product 
makes attempts to correlate visible rot 
with mold count difficult. There is a 
general relationship but the absolute re- 
lationship of individual tests is far from 
satisfactory. At times what appear to 
be large amounts of moldy tomatoes may 
give relatively low counts. It is for- 
tunate for the packer that the lack of 
correlation is in this direction. If there 
is no visible mold the counts will be 
low. If visible mold is present the counts 
may or may not be high. 

There is no excuse for the accumula- 
tion of mold growth on factory equlp- 
ment. All surfaces exposed to the to 
matoes or the juices must be kept free 
from visible dirt. The inspection table 
and belt should be constructed so that 
every part can be seen and cleaned. The 
under surfaces of the belt and guard 
rails are often neglected. A_ strong 
stream of cold water is usually sufficient 
for cleaning but if not, this should be 
supplemented by brushing or a high 
pressure jet. Juice lines should be exam 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Many Food Processors Have Found 
This a Rewarding Discovery 


WSETNESS control, often difficult to 

chieve with just one sugar, is easy 

whe: dextrose and sucrose (both fine 
Suga are used. 


This is significant—considering that 
swee ness control is basic in the quality 


and palatability combination on which 
sales are built. Our Technical Division is 
at your service—without obligation—for 
consultation and suggestion. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


CERELOSE dextrose 
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REG SPAT. OFF 


dextrose 
sugar 


made by 
THE MAKERS OF 
KARO SYRUP 

CORN 


REFINING co. 
NEW YORK. U.S.A. 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


SEEDSMEN SELECT MERRITT 
CLARK 


Merritt Clark, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Sales of Associated Seed 
Growers, Inc., New Haven, Connecticut, 
was elected President of the American 
Seed Trade Association at the annual 
convention held at French Lick, Indiana, 
last week. 


Behind Mr. Clark is a family tradition 
in seed of nearly a century, going back 


MERRITT CLARK 


to the time when his grandfather, Ever- 
ett B. Clark, cured a crop of cabbage 
seed in his parlor and changed from 
farming to seed growing. In this way 
was laid one of the foundation stones on 
which afterwards was built Associated 
Seed Growers, Inc., and almost the foun- 
dation stone of A.S.T.A., since Everett 
B. Clark was one of the original mem- 
bers in 1883. He was President in 1898, 
as was his well remembered son, Arthur 
B. Clark, in 1923, and now his grandson, 
Merritt, nephew of Arthur B., has ac- 
ceded to this high office. The coincidence 
will be noticed that between each of these 
presidencies there is a lapse of just 25 
years. 


For 20 years Merritt Clark has been 
keenly interested in the Association and 
is one of its best known and most popu- 
lar members, and served on various com- 
mittees. He has been noticeably success- 
ful as Toastmaster of the banquet held 
in connection with the annual conven- 
tions, for which his gifts of humor and 
ready expression make him well suited. 
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HOWARD CUMMING SAILS FOR 
EUROPE 


Howard T. Cumming, President of the 
National Canners Association, with his 
wife and daughter, sailed from New 
York on June 25 on the S. S. Parthia, 
for a month’s tour of Scotland, where 
they will visit relatives. They will re- 
turn from Liverpool, sailing on August 
6th. 


CONVENTION RESERVATIONS 


Just twelve days after the distribution 
of the convention reservation blanks Na- 
tional Canners Association reports a 
much larger percentage of members have 
sent in requests for rooms for the 1949 
Canners Convention than in the same 
period of last year. With them have 
come a large number of requests by 
members that their brokers be furnished 
with room reservation blanks. The Asso- 
ciation is well pleased with the interest 
indicated at this early date and it is 
suggested that those members who have 
not yet made application, do not delay 
too long, so that the reservations may be 
made and confirmed at an early date. 

National Food Brokers Association re- 
ports that more principals, both canners 
and non-canners, have applied for reser- 
vation for the annual meeting to be held 
in Chicago, March 20, than the total num- 
ber that attended the NFBA meetings 
last January. Additional requests are 
being received with each mail. 


TIDEWATER CANNERS 
ELECT STUART 


Charles E. Stuart, President of the 
Stratford Packing Company, Montross, 
Virginia, was elected President of the 
Tidewater Canners Association at its 
recent meeting. He succeeds Ear] Daniels 
of Deltaville. Other officers elected are 
Marvin A. Smith, Lancaster Canning 
Company, White Stone, Vice-President; 
and Robert A. Harris, Unruh Brokerage 
Company, Kinsale, Secretary-Treasurer. 


BOWMAN NAMES BROKER 


Bowman Apple Products Co., Inc., of 
Mt. Jackson, Va., has appointed Weisl 
& Sills, New York, as their brokers for 
the metropolitan New York market. 


GMA PLANS MEETING 


Grocery Manufacturers of America 
will hold its annual mid-year meeting at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., July 
12-13-14, 


CARL KOUBA JOINS 
THE LARSEN COMPANY 


arl W. Kouba, well known in the 
vegetable canning industry, has joined 
The Larsen Company, Green Bay, Wis. 
consin. Announcement of Mr. Kouba’s 
new affiliation was made by R. E. Lam. 
beau, President, The Larsen Company. 


Mr. Kouba joins Larsen after having 
been Sales Manager and Treasurer of 
the Iowa Canning Company. He served 
this organization for seventeen years, 


Mr. Kouba has been active in numer- 
ous industry affairs. During the war he 
served as industry adviser to the fruit 
and vegetable pricing section of the of.- 
fice of Price Administration. For two 


CARL W. KOULA 


years he has been a director of the Iowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association, serving 
as vice-president of that group in 1947. 
He is a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants and of the 
Executive Alumni Council of Cornell Col- 
lege, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 


Mr. Kouba joins the Larsen Company 
at a time when increased procurement 
facilities and enlarged advertising plans 
have been set up on all three major prod- 
ucts of the company: Veg-Ai! Mixed 
Vegetables, Layer-Pak, Five Separate 
Vegetables Packed in One Can and 
Freshlike Vegetables, Vaccum Cooked. 


TIGHTEN SARDINE LAWS 


The California Fish and Game Con 
mission has adopted new conservatiol 
regulations pertaining to sarcine and 
mackerel fishing. The minimum length 
for both these fish caught commercially 
has been increased from 7 inches t0 * 
inches and the processing of sar«lines fo! 
industrial uses has been reduced from 
200,000 to 100,000 tons a season. 
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CANNERS 


WEAREVER ALUMINUM 


PAILS and PANS 


Made of 12-gauge Aluminum 


16 QUART PAILS 
Welded ears and strong bail handle of heavy alloy 


14 QUART PANS 


IN STOCK 
for 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Manufacturers 
of 
Food Processing Machinery 


INCORPORATED 
713 - 729 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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SOME OF THE 
FOOD PROCESSORS 
WHO USE 
COOK: CHEX 


Because when 
This Spot 


TURNS 
GREEN 


it tells them their 
Food is fully cooked 


- and none overlooked 


Burnham & Morrill Co. 
California Packing Corp. 


College Inn 
Food Products Co. 


The Columbia Conserve Co. 
Concord Foods, Inc. 
Elkhorn Canning Co. 

D. E. Foote & Co. 

Gerber'’s Baby Foods 


Gorton-Pew 
Fisheries Co., Ltd. 


Grocery Store Products Co. 
Hunt Foods, Inc. 

Illinois Canning Co. 
LaChoy Food Products 

S. E. Mighton Co. 

Matmor Canning Co. 
Nu-Trishus Products Corp. 
Riviera Packing Company 
Sun Harbor Packing Co. 
Sylmar Packing Co. 


More and more food 
processors are using 
Cook-Chex. These sim- 
ple retort tags tolerate 
nothing short of abso- 
lute certainty in telling if 
food is properly cooked, 
and that none has been 
missed in the cooking. 


FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 


TAGS 


Cost of Cook-Chex cer- 
tainty is less than 1/50¢ 
a case. Prove their value 
in your own plant, with- 
out cost. Mail coupon 
today for free demon- 
stration samples and 
complete information. 


ASEPTIC-THERMO INDICATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 84 5000 West Jefferson Boulevard 


Los Angeles 16, California 
Please send me all facts on Cook-Chex. Also free demon- 


stration tags, tag holder, and directions. 


Official 


Concern 


Street & No. 


City 


Zone State. 
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SHRIMP STANDARDS 
UNCHANGED 


The shrimp canning industry was de- 
nied a reduction in the Standard of Fill 
of Container for Canned Shrimp in an 
order appearing in the June 23 issue of 
the Federal Register. On the basis of 
the evidence presented at former hear- 
ings, it was found that reducing the fill 
would result in the replacement of 
shrimp with brine in the wet pack, and 
in omitting from the cans shrimp that 
could be contained therein in the dry 
pack, and therefore, would not promote 
honesty and fair dealing in the interest 
of consumers to reduce the requirements 
of cut-out weight in the Standards of 
Fill of Container for Canned Shrimp. 
As a result it was ordered that the regu- 
lations promulgated July 2, 1942, fixing 
and establishing standards of fill of con- 
tainer for canned shrimp in non-trans- 
parent containers be not amended to pro- 
vide for a reduction in the requirement 
for cut-out weight. The 1942 regula- 
tions are, therefore, continued in effect. 


OYSTER STANDARDS 
HEARING 


The Federal Register of June 23 car- 
ried a notice of a hearing on canned 
oyster standards to be held in Room 
5540 Social Security Building, Indepen- 
dence Avenue & 4th Street, Southwest, 
Washington, D. C. at 10 o’clock A. M. 
DST, July 7, “to receive evidence as may 
be adduced by Willapoint Oysters, Inc. 
as to its alleged new method of prepar- 
ing oysters for canning and as to the 
relationship of such method to a reason- 
able Standard of Fill of Container as 
contemplated by the Federal Food, Drug 
& Cosmetic Act for canned oysters. Re- 
buttal evidence may be adduced by any 
interested party.” 


PICKLE SORTER SHOWN 


One of the features of the mid-year 
meeting of the National Pickle Packers 
Association held in Chicago, June 17, 
was the showing of the new electronic 
pickle sorting machine developed under 
the auspices of NPPA’s Research Com- 
mittee. The machine sorts pickles for 
size through the use of an electric eye. 
An analysis of cost and time required to 
complete a pickle sorter adaptable for 
actual plant use was explained by a 
representative of Buehler & Company, 
the firm responsible for the building of 
the machine. 

Secretary Ed T. Miller disclosed that 
the acreage data supplied by members 
indicates that approximately 136,000 
acres of cucumbers for pickles are 
planted this season. This represents a 


4,000 acre reduction from the 1947 fig- 
ure. However, he reports, that given 
continued good weather and a favorable 
labor supply, the 1948 crop of cucumbers 
may be about the same as last year. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 12-14, 1948—Annual Mid-Year 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers. of 
America, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 

JULY 13, 1948—Summer Social Meet- 
ing, Tri-State Packers Association, Tal- 
bot Country Club, Easton, Md. 

JULY 14-15, 1948—Annual Meeting 
& Golf Tournament, National Kraut 
Packers Association, Hotel Reiger, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

JULY 14-23, 1948— Annual Tomato 
Technicians School, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 14-23, 1948 Mold Count School, 


Indiana Canners Association, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 
JULY 16, 1948—Annual Meeting, 


Pineapple Growers Association of Ha- 
waii, San Francisco, Calif. 


JULY 16, 1948—Annual Meeting, 
Pineapple Research Institute of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


JULY 20, 1948—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Shrimp Canners_ Association, 
Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans 
12. La. 


JULY 28-AUGUST 6, 1948 — Mold 
Count School, Association of New York 
State Canners, Inc., Geneva Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 8-12, 1948 —40th Annual 
Convention, Vegetable Growers of Amer- 
ica, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md. 


AUGUST 27, 1948—Annual Meeting, 
California Olive Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 11-19, 1948 — Food 
Show, Minneapolis Retail Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


SEPTEMBER 13-17, 1948—Third Na- 
tional Instrument Conference & Exhibit, 
Instrument Society of America, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPTEMBER 20-22, 1948 — Annual 
Convention, American Meat Institute, 
Waldrof-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 5-7, 1948—8rd Annual In- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials Hand- 
ling Exhibition, Industrial Packaging 
Engineers Association, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 14-16, 1948—17th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


OCTOBER 21-23, 1948—Annual Con- 
vention, Texas Canners Association, 
Gran Hotel Ancira, Monterey, Mexico. 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1948—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 
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NOVEMBER 8-9, 1948—Annual Con. 
vention, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


NOVEMBER 10-12, 1948—Fall Meet. 
ing, Board of Directors and Administra. 
tive Council, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill . 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1948—Fall Meet- 
ing, Illinois Canners Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1948—Fall Con. 
vention, Indiana Canners Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 22-238, 1948—Fall Meet. 
ing, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1948 — Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners 
Association, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1948 
—34th Annual Convention, Pennsylvania 
Canners Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 6-8, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, New Jersey State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J 


DECEMBER 7-9, 1948 — Michigan 


State Horticultural Meeting, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 8-10, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Northwest Frozen Foods Asso- 
ciation, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1948—638rd Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 


Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

DECEMBER 14-15, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners Association, 


Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting Michigan Canners Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


JANUARY 6-7, 1949—Annua! Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 14-20, 1949—Annua! Meet- 
ing National Canners Association, At 
lantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 15-19, 1949—Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Exhibit, Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 17, 1949— Annual! Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
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SUPER CAPACITY! 
GALLONS 
MINUTE 


A Necessity for Better Packs 
of Peas or Lima Beans 
at Greater Profits 


They thresh the peas more thorough- 


oy Gut OF Re vines rome If you want large capacity for extracting juice 


of tomatoes, citrus fruits, or other vegetables or fruits — 


age during the hulling process. They 


improve the quality of the pack because | this is your machine. It is specifically designed to help the 
the peas saved are the most tender processor step up operations to meet increased produc- 
; ones that are in the pods, and because tion demands and at the same time reduce costs. 
they very efficiently thresh young and The feed hopper and juice outlet are plenty large enough 


tender peas. to permit operating at maximum capacity. Every last bit of 


an _,, di juice is pressed out by means of a revolving screw sur- 
reasons tor these tar n 
arge ana im rounded by a close-fitting screen through which the juice 


portant savings are due to many ex- is strained. Under proper conditions, 75 to 80 gallons of 


clusive features. juice per minute can be produced. 


DELUXE CONSTRUCTION 


All juice contacting surfaces are 

Vv made of stainless steel, except- 
ing the screen, which is nickel 

silver. The screw is a 12” stain- 
less steel casting, smoothly pol- 
ished. 


Write for this 260-page Catalog showing com- 


‘ | 
M A C H I N E C 0 \ plete FMC Modern line of canning and process- 


ing machinery for vegetables and fruits. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


“Foo MACHINERY CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE- SELLS DIVISION HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
BALTIMORE © NEW YORK © SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA (ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION) 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


BEANS 


WEDINGTON, ARK., June 23 — Beans: 
Suffered from drought and the acreage 
is about one-fourth as large as usual. 
Late beans could be better. 


ANDERSON, MO., June 26—Snap Beans: 
Acreage is small; pack very light; qual- 
ity not too good. Prospects for fall crop 
pretty good, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., June 26— Green 
Beans: Pack about 80 per cent finished; 
pack about 60 per cent normal. Raw 
stock costing canner about 8 to 9 cents 
per cound. Beans have cost canners so 
much that quoted prices are $1.40 for 
standards, $1.60 to $1.65 for extras and 
$1.75 to $2.00 for fancies, basis 2’s. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 25—Fordhook 
Lima Beans: Good stand; too early to 
make estimate on yield. 


ST, ALBANS, VT., June 20—Stringbeans: 
Average crop planted; all in the ground. 
Same pay to growers as past two years. 
Good planting season. Dry and need sun. 


HUMBIRD, WIS., June 22—Green & Wax 
Beans: Recent rains have improved con- 
dition of growing crop which looks at 
least normal at present. Beans planted 
slightly earlier than usual this season 
and we should start packing about July 
15 this season. 


CORN 


GRIMES, IOWA, June 28—Sweet Corn: 
Coming along very nicely in our area 
due to recent rains. All of the corn was 
planted from May 5 to May 19 looking 
very good. Prospects nearly 100 per 
cent for corn plant during this time. 
Corn planted after that date quite un- 
even due to some seed not getting mois- 
ture when planted. Some replanting was 
necessary due to this condition. Suffici- 
ent rainfall has covered our entire area 
here and everything is looking very fa- 
vorable at this time. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 25 — Corn: 
Growing very slowly; poor stands due 
to wet, cold weather and poor seed. 


MARTINSBURG, PA., June 30— Corn: 
Acreage 115 per cent of last year. Pres- 
ent condition of crop 110 per cent. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., June 22 — Sweet 
Corn: Stands poor because of dry soil 
condition at planting time. Some fields 
have been replanted. Others show very 
uneven stands. Few early planted fields 
look good. Prospects well below normal 
at present. 


PEAS 
NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., June 24—Peas: 
The harvest was completed here last 
week. Some 500 acres were planted to 
Alaskas in this vicinity, which yielded a 
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little over 50 carloads of canned peas. 
This year’s crop was better than usual 
both from the standpoint of yield and 
quality. 


MILTON, ORE., June 20— Peas: Very 
fine crop, but badly bunched. Lateness 
of season subjects crop to more hazards. 
Under very favorable conditions it may 
be possible to harvest an average crop. 
Some certain to go dry. A week of hot 
weather will reduce the pack as much as 
40 per cent. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 25—Peas: Good 
prospects for normal yield with high 
quality. 


DAYTON, WASH., June 21—Peas: Alas- 
kas are 110 per cent of normal. Expect 
to start canning June 25 or 26. Sweet 
crop prospects are very good. Expect to 
start canning June 25 or 26. Have had 
ideal growing conditions to date. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., June 22 — Peas: 
Started packing June 16. Damage from 
drought and aphids severe. We dusted 
acreage twice and while results appeared 
good both times, aphids returned almost 
immediately. Aphid damage heavy. At 
present pack looks like about 50 per cent 
of normal. Rains past three days came 
too late to give much benefit. 


TOMATOES 


WEDINGTON, ARK., June 23—Tomatoes: 
We have about 57 per cent of the usual 
acreage. Crop looks fair but we think 
the green wrap will get at least half of 
the crop. 


GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., June 25—To- 
matoes: We have planted about half our 
regular acreage for 1948 and we have 
about a 90 per cent stand at this time. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., June 23—We have 
more acreage planted than in 1947. The 
plants are growing despite the rainy 
weather. They are,not quite far enough 
advanced to be subject to the blight. 
Several growers lost their crop already 
due to the three hail storms we have had 
during the last two weeks. 


WESTMINSTER, MD., June 29—Acreage 
all planted and growing. Too early to 
estimate yield. 


ANDERSON, MO., June 26—Tomatoes: 
Acreage not over 40 per cent of last 
year. Cut worms caused very uneven 
stand. Acreage pretty well set and now 
growing fine. Too wet for cultivation at 
this time. 

MARSHFIELD, MO., June 23—Tomatoes: 
No acreage contracted. Acreage is very 
tight due to farmers’ help problem. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO., June 26—Tomatoes: 


Acreage about 60 per cent of normal. 
Territory had had plenty of rain the last 


ten days, so present crop prospects are 
ood. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO, June 26—Tomatoes: 
Acreage about the same as last year 
with little increase. Growing conditions 
excellent. Tomatoes look very good. 
Finished planting June 3. 


GREENVILLE, OHIO, June 28—Tomatoes: 
Crop is good; two weeks earlier than last 
year. Have about 240 acres which is 
about 40 acres more than last year. 
Prospective yield is five ton average. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA., June 25—Tomatoes: 
Very late. Need some hot sun and dry 
weather. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., June 22 — Toma- 


toes: Fields set early with excellent 
plants. Some damage from beetles and 
aphids but fields generally look very 
good. 


OTHER ITEMS 


MACON, GA., June 28 — Pimientos: 
Weather was very dry during trans- 
planting season. We have about 70 per 
cent of the normal stand per acre. Last 
year was adverse and we made careful 
plans to obtain an increased tonnage 
this year, but doubt if we get any in- 
crease now. 


ANDERSON, MO., June 26 — Blackber- 
ries: Fairly good; believe they will be 
somewhat better than last year. Acreage 
not over 80 per cent of last year. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., June 26—Spinach: 
Pack over and about 30 per cent of nor- 
mal. All sold, principally to the Govern- 
ment. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., June 24—<As- 
paragus; The 1948 harvest was com- 
pleted last week and close to a million 
pounds was secured. This year’s crop 
was 20 per cent better than last year and 
the market was up to about the same ex- 
tent. 


DAYTON, WASH., June 21—Asparagus: 
Pack completed June 21. Approximately 
10 per cent above 1947 pack. 


WENATCHEE, WASH., June 22—Cher- 
ries: Royal Annes, Bings and Lamberts 
crop in this district spotted. Variously 
estimated 60 to 75 per cent of 1947 crop. 
Hazard of rain splits still ahead. All 
crops in this section two to three weeks 
later than 1947. Prices very dependent 
upon fresh market returns, which are 
not yet determined. 

Freestone Peaches: 
sight in this district. 
more to settle price. 

Bartlett Pears: Crop presently esti- 
mated at 60 per cent of 1947. Average 
size should be up. Growers’ ideas of price 
already well up. 


Normal crop in 
May take 30 days 


HEADS RETAILERS 
C. C. Precure, Okalahoma retailer, has 
been elected president of the National 
Association of Retail grocers, succeeding 
Patsy D’Agostino, of New York. 
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BULGING 


TEST LINER-JOINT CONTAINERS YOURSELF ! 
SEND FOR SAMPLE CONTAINERS — NO OBLIGATION 
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EVEN STACKING 


INER JOINT 


Seamless corrugated shipping 
containers stack evenly because 
there is no bulging (stitched) 
manufacturer’s joint. Due to the 
fact that they stack evenly, they 
can be piled higher, thus sav- 
ing valuable floor and storage 
space. A bundle of LINER- 
JOINT containers bulk con- 
siderably less than the same 
quantity of ordinary stitched 


containers. 


3500 RICHMOND ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 34 


DAVID WEBER CO. Dept. ju2 


Please send sample LINER-JOINT containers to: 


| 
= 
a 
3500 RICHMOND ST. GELPHIA Address. 
‘ers of Corrugated Shipping Containers 
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THE CANNED FOOD MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Distributors Have The Jitters — Holdings 
Continue To Dwindle—Canner And Dis- 
tributor Stocks On Hand. 


JITTERS—Distributors are having a 
tussle with themselves (and no doubt 
with the banks) trying to decide inven- 
tory policy for 1948. The continuous 
flow of unfavorable crop reports, plus 
the well known acreage cuts, have 
brought beads of perspiration to their 
brows and unless we miss our guess by 
a mile, these next few months will bring 
considerable more activity than during 
the 1947 packing season. Meanwhile 
June 1 Bureau of the Census reports of 
stocks of the 14 major fruits, vegetables 
and juices, showed over 4 million less 
cases in their hands than a month 
earlier, and nearly 5 million less than 
June 1, 1947. Distributors June 1, 1948 
stocks of beans, corn, peas and tomatoes 
stood at 21,028,000 actual cases, com- 
pared to 23,628,000 cases May 1, 1948, 
and 23,569,000 cases June 1, 1947. 
June 1, 1948 stocks of apricots, mixed 
fruits, peaches, pears and _ pineapple 
were 9,706,000 cases this June 1, com- 
pared to May 1 stocks of 10,692,000 
cases, and June 1, 1947 stocks of 7,396,- 
000 cases. Stocks of tomato, grapefruit, 
orange, blended and pineapple juices 
were 9,132,000 cases June 1, 1948; 9,691,- 
000 cases May 1, 1948; and 1°,454,000 
cases June 1 a year ago. 


CANNERS STOCKS — The National 
Canners Association reports the carry- 
over of peas in canners’ hands June 1, 
1948 at 7,598,000 cases, basis 2’s, com- 
pared to 6,676,000 cases a year ago. With 
distributor stocks some two and a half 
million cases less than last year that 
makes total carryover about a half mil- 
lion cases more than last year. Acre- 
ages and yields being what they are, 
peas should come out of the slump in 
1948. 


N.C.A. reports June 1 stocks of green 
and wax beans at 631,000 cases, com- 
pared to 1,866,000 cases June 1, 1947. 
Distributors stocks are 1,300,000 cases 
less than last year. 

Canners’ stocks of corn were placed at 
1,108,000 cases June 1, 1948 and 1,515,- 
000 cases June 1, 1947. Distributors’ 
stocks are about the same this year 
(6,233,000 cases) as last (6,213,000 
cases), 

Canners’ tomato stocks are placed at 
3,335,000 cases June 1, 1948 compared to 
855,000 cases June 1, 1947. Distributors 
stocks were 4,927,000 cases June 1, 1948 
and 3,758,000 cases June 1, 1947. 

Tomato juice in canners’ hands June 
1, 1948 amounted to 5,721,000 cases, com- 
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pared to 6,364,000 cases a year ago. Dis- 
tributor’s stocks were put at 3,425,000 
cases June 1, 1948 and 6,228,000 cases 
June 1, 1947. Turn to our California 
report for fruit statistics. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Distributors Concerned But Hesitate To 
Make Commitments — Increased Feeling, 
However, That Substantial Summer Sales 
Will Be Made—Tomatoes Remain Strong & 
Scarce— Wisconsin Pea Pack Estimates— 
Bean Inquiry Good—Corn, Asparagus Quiet 
—Competitive Pricing Of Citrus Subsided— 
Pineapple Demand Increased—Peaches Get- 
ting Attention—Tuna & Salmon In Light 
Supply, Demand High. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 2, 1948 


THE SITUATION—Distributors are 
showing increasing concern over crop 
progress reports pointing to sharper cur- 
tailment in 1948 canned food packs than 
many had looked for. Notwithstanding 
a growing conviction that current can- 
ned foods values will be at least main- 
tained through the coming season, dis- 
tributors are loathe to depart from their 
hand-to-mouth purchasing operations, 
and spot inquiry, except in the case of 
several seasonal lines which are in short 
supply, was rather limited. 


THE OUTLOOK—The third round of 
wage increases, which seems to be well 
under way, is coming in for increasing 
consideration as a harbinger of con- 
tinued high consumer purchasing power. 
Distributors shortly will have to decide 
definitely on their canned foods inven- 
tory plans for the remainder of 1948, 
and there is increasing feeling in some 
trade quarters here that a fairly sub- 
stantial volume of purchasing will be 
unleashed during the summer months,— 
normally a dull time for the trade. Con- 
tinued reports of limited production on 
fruits and vegetables, it is held, may ac- 
celerate the purchasing tempo as the 
trade squares away for its marketing 
program for the last half of the year. 


TOMATOES—An improved demand 
for standard 2s from the South was in 
evidence locally during the week, and 
many distributors are down to bare 
floors in their tomato department. Mary- 
land canners remain firm at an inside 
price of $1.50 for 2s for prompt ship- 
ment, and supplies are becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to locate in first hands. 
Sharp reduction in tomato acreage in 
the Tri-States points a continued strong 
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market, even after the new pack starts 
moving. 


PEAS—Current reports out of Wig. 
consin estimate a pack not to exceed 
10,000,000 cases this season, with aphid 
infestation still giving serious concerp, 
particularly on late varieties. Eastern 
canners have booked a moderate amount 
of business on new pack, which is now 
beginning to move into distributing chan- 
nels, but the trade generally is not an- 
ticipating requirements on peas to any 
great extent, due to the carryover situa- 
tion. 


BEANS—New pack southern beans 
are meeting with a good inquiry, with 
some extra. standards offering for 
prompt shipment at $1.25, f.o.b. Mary- 
land. Fancy bean holdings are not large, 
and distributors are seeking to cover on 
private label requirements from the new 
pack on both green and wax. 


CORN—Spot inquiry was rather quiet 
during the week, and centered almost en- 
tirely on fancy quality, which is closely 
sold up. Meanwhile, new pack is coming 
in for increasing attention, with indica- 
tions that canners will be in position to 
offer 8-ounce in larger volume this year. 


ASPARAGUS—California reports in- 
dicate that the season’s pack will not 
run in excess of 2,000,000 cases, but 
quick-frozen “grass” output will top last 
year at some 1,500,000 pounds. There 
has been only moderate interest in as- 
paragus in local trade circles during the 
week, distributors having covered on im- 
mediate requirements through earlier 
purchases. 


CITRUS—With canning operations at 
an end, the flurry of competitive pricing 
which kept the market in so disturbed a 
state during the season seems to have 
subsided. Canners are quoting orange 
juice for prompt shipment at 80 cents 
for 2s and $1.80 for 46-ounce, with 
grapefruit juice unchanged at 60 to 6% 
cents, as to brand, on 2s and $1.40 on 
46-ounce. On blended, canners continue 
to quote 65 to 70 cents and $1.55, respet- 
tively, all prices being f.o.b. Florida cat- 
neries. 


PINEAPPLE — Trade demand fo! 
pineapple has increased, and distributors 
are seeking replacements as their hold: 
ings run out. There has been heavy 
confirmation on new pack on the basis 0 
opening prices recently announced. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Demané 
for peaches continued fairly broad 1 
ing the week, reflecting not so much a! 
increased distribution as general antl 
ipation of higher prices for 1948 pack. 
Jobbers are seeking additional coveras® 
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on new pack cherries, both in California 
and in the Northwest, with most packers 
disinclined to make additional commit- 
ments until their probable pack totals 
shape up more clearly. Pears and fruit 
cocktail are also coming in for increas- 
ing attention, and the trade is more op- 
timistie on prospects for apricot mar- 
keting during the coming season. 


OTHER FRUITS—Apple sauce is 
showing a somewhat better tone, and al- 
though fancy 2s are still to be had in a 
limited way at $1.15, most sellers are 
now firm at $1.25, canneries. Buyers are 
awaiting price action on 1948 pack red 
sour pitted cherries. Crop conditions 
thus far are seen as none too favorable 
in major canning areas. 


TUNA—The spell of hot weather has 
brought out a sharply increased call for 
tuna, and both the domestic and South 
American are coming in for a_ better 
call. Offerings remain light and many 
distributors are shopping the resale mar- 
ket for small lots to fill pressing im- 
mediate requirements. 


SALMON—Spot salmon demand has 
also reflected warm weather demand, 
and the market is firm under limited 
offerings. Nothing has developed as yet 
on prices for the new Alaska pack, and 
reports of sharply increased prices for 
raw fish are none too promising. Cur- 
rent offerings for Coast shipment are 


confined almost entirely to halves, with 
pinks quoted at $13.50, Cohoes at $15 
for ocean-caught, medium reds at $14.75, 
Chinooks at $16.00, and chums at $10.50. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are offer- 
ing for prompt shipment in a larger 
way, with the market remaining firm 
on the basis of $10 per case for quarter 
keyless, f.o.b. canneries. 


CRABMEAT—Northwestern packers 
are quoting new pack crabmeat, 48/%s, 
on the basis of $24 per case for prompt 
shipment. Demand is only moderate at 
this level, however. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Business Continues Fairly Good—New Pack 

Peach Prices — Interest In Salmon Main- 

tained But Little Buying Done Due To High 

Prices—Pea And Corn Prospects In Wiscon- 

sin Poor—Citrus Business Slow—Black-eye 
Pea Prices. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 1, 1948 
THE MARKET—Business continues 
fairly good here this week, with indica- 
tions of some fairly sizable purchases 
on new pack peach prices. The trade 


still are inclined to caution in their ¢oni- 
mitments on new pack merchandise, but 
are, nevertheless, buying a 60 to 90 day 
supply, at least, of the various items 
coming in, even in the face of higher 
prices. 


CALIFORNIA PEACHES—The price 
of new crop California Cling Peaches 
has been definitely set by the Cling 
Peach Association today at $65.00 per . 
ton, which has been expected for some 
time now. Reports from the Coast indicate 
that a number of canners are engaged in 
offering various types of bonus deals 
to growers above this price. The first 
set of new peach prices to hit this mar- 
ket was received today from one of the 
prominent independent canners, and the 
offering was apparently well received. 
Indications are that some rather sub- 
stantial orders were placed, and the 
trade was informed that this particular 
offering was expected to be sold out and 
withdrawn in the course of a day or two. 
8 oz. choice sliced were offered at 98%c 
with halves at 97%2c, No. 1T Fancy at 
$1.70 for halves, choice $1.60 and stan- 
dards at $1.45. No. 2% Fancy were 
quoted at $2.80, choice at $2.60, and 
Standards at $2.40. Sliced were set up 
at a differential ranging from lc on 8 oz. 
to 10¢c on No. 10 over the price of halves. 
These prices reflect an increase of 
around 25¢c per dozen on No. 2% over 
last year’s opening, which is about what 


basket making. 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Portsmouth 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 53 years of 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to control flat 
sour bacteria in tomatoes 
and to lengthen the useful 
life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


Fianters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


tions and peel. 
product at lower cost. 


Virginia 
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BETTER CHILI SAUCE 
AT LOWER COST 


Yield is increased and pro- 
duct improved and enrich- 
ed by obtaining all juice 
and essences. 


All the richness of red-ripe tomatoes is saved 
with the Indiana Chili Sauce Machine. Toma- 
toes are fed whole into the machine. Peel- 
ing with its waste of juice, pectin, finer color- 
ing, and flaving essences, is eliminated. In 
addition to a full-bodied product, rich in color and flavor, it is free of hard por- 
The Indiana Chili Sauce Machine paves the way for a better 


McAllen, Texas *® Canada: 


See Catalog No. 46 for further in- 
formation about this machine and 
complete Langsenkamp Line. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


West Coast: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 206 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
*® Oregon and Washington: FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 1412 N. W. 14th Ave., 
Portland, Oregon * Mountain States: THE HORSLEY COMPANY, Box 301, Ogden, Utah * 
Northeastern States: BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N. Y. *® Tri-States: TOM 
McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland * Texas: BROGDEX COMPANY, P. O. Box 512, 
CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD., Simcoe, Ontario, Canada * 


India: GLADWYN & CO., Powvala Building, 251 Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
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the trade had been led to expect by the 
information reaching here from Califor- 
nia in recent weeks. Although some 
substantial business was placed, the 
trade in general were quite cautious 
about the size of the individual orders, 
according to the best information avail- 
able, and were inclined to cover about 
60 days requirements. It is expected that 
prices from additional packers on the 
Coast will be here within the next few 
days, and it is believed that, if the rest 
of the prices run in the same general 
range, the trade as a whole will be in- 
clined to book up a little more heavily. 
Buyers here have, this season especially, 
been wary of purchasing on the first 
prices received on any commodity, and 
are inclined to get quotations from sev- 
eral sources before stepping into any 
great extent. 


SALMON —Interest in new pack sal- 
mon is well maintained, but buyers 
here are extremely uncertain as to how 
to proceed in view of the very high 
prices that have been named on the 
items of new salmon which are pres- 
ently available. As a result, it is very 
doubtful whether any firm orders of any 
size have been placed here up to now. 
There are reported to be a few new 
pack red talls in Seattle at a price of 
$26.00 to $27.00, but apparently no one 
here has bought any so far. It is under- 
stood that some business has been done 
on Copper River Sockeye halves at 
$18.50, and some 1947 pack halves pinks 
were sold here this week at $13.00, f.o.b. 
Coast out of consignment in Chicago. 
New Pack Tall cohoes are still available 
at $25.00, but have received no atten- 
tion here, so far as can be determined. 
Reports from Seattle are to the effect 
that the fishing so far has been very un- 
productive, due in large part to labor 
difficulties which have now been settled, 
but caused the loss of some substantial 
runs of fish. Agreements with the fish- 
ermen in some districts have been made 
on a basis of increases of up to 67% 
in the price of fish. 


PEAS—Wisconsin is now getting un- 
der way on the pea pack, but only a few 
prices have been named, as most packers 
feel that they will have to get well into the 
pack this year before they get any clear 
idea of yields and costs. The prospects in 
Wisconsin are very spotty, with some 
areas having benefited from recent scat- 
tered rains, while others have been 
missed entirely and report that they are 
now plowing under some of their peas. 
The quality of the Alaska pack is ex- 
pected to be very uneven as a result of 
the weather. Pea aphid damage is also 
reported to be substantial. The situa- 
tion on corn to date parallels that on 
peas, with the germination reported very 
poor in the areas which have missed the 
bulk of the rainfall. 


CITRUS JUICES—Business has been 
rather slow on citrus juices here, accord- 
ing to information received around the 
market. Most Florida packers have 
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Wewelcome all offers and inquiries 


Arthur Harris 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


11 Broadway, NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 


Tel. Bowling Green 9-3238 Cable: ARTHARRIS 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


firmed up a good bit in their ideas in 
recent weeks, and quotations generally 
are running from $1.85 up for Fancy 
Valencia Orange juice, with blended 
around $1.65 to $1.70 and grapefruit 
juice at $1.30. Fancy Grapefruit seg- 
ments are being quoted at about $1.40, 
and sales are reported fair. 


BLACKEYE PEAS—Prices have been 
received here on new pack fresh shelled 
blackeyes from the Ozark area, with No. 
2 quoted at about $1.40, No. 300 at $1.15. 
Some business has been reported, al- 
though this market is not a large one for 
this product, as the trade which uses 
the bulk of it seems to prefer the dried 
California blackeye. Some sales of Mus- 
tard greens and Turnip greens have also 
been made here at 85c for 2s and $3.75 
for 10s. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Season Late And Costly—Stocks On Hand, 

And Movement—Canned Fruits Firm—To- 

mato Products More Active—No Change In 
Fish Situation. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 1, 1948 


THE WEATHER—With the formal 
arrival of summer, warm weather like- 
wise made its appearance, following a 
cold spring, and most crops are respond- 
ing favorably, especially fruits. Crops 
are from one to three weeks late and 
some have missed the most profitable 
markets, as a result. Throughout the 
war, and for two years following, crops 
were uniformly large, with growing and 
harvesting conditions almost ideal, so to 
some growers and processors, adverse 
weather is almost a stranger. Much re- 
planting of field crops has been neces- 
sary this year and the cost of producing 
fruits is higher than ever before, owing 
to the need for irrigation months in ad- 
vance of the usual time. 


FRUIT STOCKS—The highly impor- 
tant report of the Canners League of 
California showing stocks of California 
canned fruits as of June 1, has made 
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its appearance. All figures were com- 
piled by this organization, with the ex- 
ception of those on cling peaches, fruits 
for salad, fruit cocktail and mixed 
fruits, which were compiled and _ re- 
leased by the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board. The report is especially impor- 
tant since June 1 marks the beginning of 
the new crop year on most fruits. Total 
stocks on hand on this date, sold and un- 
sold, reduced to the 24/2%s basis were: 
Apricots, 639,354 cases of which 479,022 
were unsold; sweet cherries, 2,400 cases, 
with 2,307 unsold; pears, 133,826, with 
86,783 unsold, and freestons peaches, 
247,734, with 164,076 unsold. Clingstone 
peaches on hand totaled 1,247,354 cases, 
with 791,163 unsold; fruit cocktail 299,- 
485, with 33,253 unsold; fruits for salad 
1,468, with none unsold, and mixed 
fruits, 129,757, with 118,691 unsold. 


FRUIT MOVEMENT — The movement 
of canned apricots during the crop year, 
June 1, 1947 to June 1, 1948, amounted 
to 2,702,445 cases, while sales totaled 
2,761,254 cases. During the previous 
crop year movement and sales reached 
the records of 9,987,835 and 10,048,820 
cases, respectively. The movement and 
sale of sweet cherries were 293,706 
eases and 293,322 cases against 569,- 
575 cases and 567,624 cases, the pre- 
vious year; that of pears was 1,396,- 
909 cases and 1,406,590 cases, against 
1,288,945 and 1,293,940, the year be- 
fore, and that of freestone peaches was 
1,290,639 and 1,361,070, against 996,805 
and 1,003,171 a year earlier. Movement 
and sale of clingstone peaches were 14,- 
517,778 cases and 14,777,803 cases, 
against 17,045,748 and 17,026,832; fruit 
cocktail 9,212,053 and 9,427,493, against 
7,796,839 and 7,756,415; fruits for salad 
573,280 and 572,846, against 544,289 and 
546,186, and mixed fruits, 168,555 and 
162,311, against 693,432 and 710,331. 


TOMATO STOCKS—Stocks of toma- 
toes in canners hands, sold and unsold 
on June 1, in actual cases were 1,674,881 
cases, made up of 1,636,316, cases of 
round tomatoes and 38,565 cases of 
Italian tomatoes. Of these, 1,326,583 
were unsold, with round tomatoes ac- 
counting for 1,307,368 cases and Italian 
tomatoes 19,215. Total stocks of tomato 
juice on hand were 2,568,753 cases, of 
which 1,905,671 were unsold; tomato 
paste, 1,682,605, with 1,541,674 unsold; 
tomato puree, 1,045,114 cases, with 904,- 
350 unsold; tomato catsup 1,673,640, 
with 1,248,845 unsold; tomato chili sauce, 
244,610, with 218,532 unsold; tomato 
sauce or hot sauce, 1,195,390, with 935,- 
886 unsold, and other tomato products, 
23,456, with 23,456 unsold. 


PINEAPPLE—The Pineapple Grow- 
ers Association of Hawaii, of which C. L. 
Queen is secretary, has released a re 
port showing details of the packs, deliv- 
eries and inventories of canned pine 
apple and pineapple juice for the pack 
year ended May 31. The pack of pine 
apple amounted to 11,429,144 cases and 
inventories a year earlier totaled 366,79 
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eases. During the year, deliveries to 
the Government amounted to 339,215 
cases, deliveries to the mainland were 
10,775,747 cases, and the Island trade 
took 57,928 cases. Inventories on May 
31 were 623,052 cases. The pack of pine- 
apple juice amounted to 8,893,631 cases, 
with 167,742 cases on hand June 1, 1947. 
The Government took 170,507 cases, 
8,639,248 cases were deliveried to the 
mainland and Island trade cared for 
60,418 cases, making an inventory of 
191,200 cases at the end of the pack year. 
Several items of the pack were not rep- 
resented on the inventory at the end of 
the pack year and on others there were 
less than 1,000 cases. The largest item 
in the inventory was No. 10 choice Tid- 
bits to the tune of 180,525 cases, these 
being packed in juice. Next largest was 
No. 10 choice Tidbits in syrup, amount- 
ing to 159,409 cases. 


PEACH CROPS—The California 
Cling Peach Advisory Board has com- 
pleted its crop survey and reports an 
estimated yield of 554,190 tons, of which 
496,112 tons is deliverable, or No. 1 ton- 
nage. Last year’s survey showed a gross 
of 568,380 tons, with a net of 507,864 
tons. A later survey was made when 
growing conditions proved unfavorable 
and the earlier estimates were scaled 
down somewhat. In fact, the deliverable 
tennage on this was reduced to 475,335 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


tons, or rather less than the 1948 esti- 
mate. Despite the drought, fruit is run- 
ning to large size this year. 


FRUIT MARKET—The market for 
canned fruit continues its firm tone, with 
buyers apparently convinced that 1947 
pack is to be had at lower prices than 
will be possible in the 1948 pack. Pro- 
duction costs are mounting steadily and 
in some lines the output promises to be 
smaller than last year. Pears promise 
a short crop in both California and the 
Pacific Northwest and the spot market 
is being combed for this fruit. It has 
not been many weeks since most of the 
business done was at minimum quota- 
tions, but the situation is now reversed. 
Fancy 2%’s are selling at $3.90, where 
available, with choice at $3.70, and even 
a little higher. Cling peaches are mov- 
ing in quantities, June sales having been 
unexpectedly heavy. This movement has 
extended to the lower grades, which were 
considered in rather heavy supply for a 
time. Water and sliced halves in No. 
10’s are selling up to $6.00. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—tThe tomato 
products market is rather more active, 
with some heavy orders being placed 
for juice. Unsold stocks of this item are 
still heavy, but the trade is greatly en- 
couraged with the movement. Fancy 


No. 2 is offered at 85 cents to 95 cents; 
46-0z., $1.85 to $2.00, and No. 10, $4.30 
to $4.50. 


FISH — The canned fish market is 
largely without change, as far as prices 
are concerned. Some packers of sardines 
are again making offerings at former 
prices, but without takers. For example, 
efforts are being made to sell 1-lb. oval 
sardines in tomato sauce at $13.50, a 
price that prevailed early in the year, 
in spite of the fact that the trade has 
been getting all it wants at $11.50. A 
packer who sold sardines in 8-oz. oblong 
cans some time ago at $10.00, seems sur- 
prised that new offerings cannot be 
moved at this price. There have been 
quite a few sales made lately at $7.50. 


The canning of salmon is under way 
in Alaska with 40 canneries reporting a 
total output of 74,629 cases to June 19, 
with king and red salmon-accounting for 
about 62,500 cases. Apparently, the dis- 
tributing trade is short on canned sal- 
mon as there is considerable demand for 
the first fish to reach Seattle. Opening 
prices have not been announced, how- 
ever. 


TO DIRECT PURCHASES 


V. B. Peterson, previously in charge 
of Pacific Coast purchasing operations 
for the Reid Murdoch division of Con- 
solidated Grocers’ Corporation, has been 
named coordinator of West Coast buying 
for all Consolidated units. He will main- 
tain headquarters in San Francisco. 


\ITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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FOR FLAVOR 


CORN CANNING 


FOR PURITY 


PATENTS PENDING 


The great buy word for your label! 


FOR PACKING FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL 
AND CREMOGENIZED CORNS 


EQUIPMENT 


Comeany Westminster Md 


 HUSKERS—CUTTERS—SILKERS—ROD SHAKERS 


FLOTATION WASHERS—CREM@GENIZERS 
IMMERS—MIXERS—CONVEYORS, ETC. 
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MOLD COUNT IN TOMATO 
PRODUCTS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


ined for dead ends. A recent article by 
Wildman and Clark (4) describes some 
examples of machinery slime in tomato 
factories. They found mold accumula- 
tion on certain equipment—especially the 
sorting tables—and were able to identify 
the typical “machinery mold” in the 
final product. 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF MOLD 
FILAMENTS IN THE FINAL 
PRODUCT 


The cyclone juice is a watery fluid 
with finely divided tomato pulp or flesh 
and any mold filaments present are also 
finely divided. The size of the mold fila- 
ments which may be present is of the 
same order of magnitude as the size of 
the tomato cells and fiber. Therefore, 
with respect to the insoluble constituents 
of the cyclone juice, we have a physical 
mixture of tomato tissues and mold fila- 
ments. In the official Howard Mold 
Count Method applied to tomato prod- 
ucts, the analyst takes a drop of sample 
and examines certain portions of it for 
the presence of mold filaments. Just as the 
mold filaments are distributed through- 
out all of the tomato tissues in the can 
or batch so the mold filaments are dis- 
tributed among the tomato tissues in 
the drop of sample that is taken for 
examinaton. 


The mold filaments are thoroughly 
mixed with the tomato fibres. If this 
were not the case it would not be feasible 
to take a sample to represent either a 
can or a batch of finished product. Un- 
less each drop of the material contains 
its proportion of mold filaments we can 
hardly expect to estimate the mold in 
the lot by an examination of the sample 
drop. 

We have therefore in the Howard mold 
count a sample containing a mixture of 
mold filaments in tomato fibres. We must 
consider the limitations of. distribution 
as they apply to the sampling of any 
such mixture, 

A paper which includes a discussion of 
this subject was presented by W. D. 
Bigelow before the Tomato and Tomato 
Products Section of the National Can- 
ners Association Convention in 1933 (5). 
The following statement is taken from 
this article. 


“The mold filaments are mixed with 
the insoluble tomato structures of the 
sample. It is well known that a mix- 
ture is never uniform to the extent that 
every sample taken from a thoroughly 
mixed product should be expected to 
show just the true proportion of each 
constituent. Most of such samples will 
show close to the true proportion but 
some will be further away. This group- 
ing of the results obtained on individual 
samples about the average or true re- 
sult has been investigated in a large 
number and variety of mixtures and the 
same distinct trend has been found in 
each case. Certain formulae and rules 
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have been adapted to these experiments 
by the use of which it is possible to state 
the likelihood that a single result will 
not differ from the average by more than 
a certain amount. 


“An important contribution to this sub- 
ject was made by Mr. J. D. Wildman, of 
the Microanalytical Laboratory of the 
United States Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration (6). Mr. Wildman found that 
microscopic counts follow those same ten- 
dencies. He reported the results of a 
series of microscopic counts on each of 
three mixtures. A study of the results 
showed that they are grouped about the 
average in the same way that had been 
observed in connection with other mix- 
tures and the same rules and formulae 
could be applied. The microscopical 
examination of a portion of a drop of 
mixture of very small substances is as 
accurate as the examination of mixtures 
of larger substances by any of the usual 
methods. 


“We have made a similar study of the 
mold count on tomato products. Four 
analysts in our San Francisco Labora- 
tory and three in the Washington La- 
boratory participated in this work. From 
six to twenty-seven slides were examined 
from each of 78 samples. The results 
obtained show reasonable agreement 
with those which the general formula 
would predict. 


“From this study we learned that good 
checks on successive slides from the same 
sample cannot be expected in all cases 
even though all steps in the test are car- 
ried out with the highest degree of skill 
and care. The proportion of mold is not 
identical in successiye slides because the 
sample is a mixture and the constituents 
follow the universal tendency to deviate 
from the average in a characteristic 
pattern. Any other results would be con- 
trary to all experience in nature. In the 
past any considerable variation in du- 
plicate or check examinations has been 
blamed on the analyst or analysts. 


“These facts emphasize the importance 
of examining at least two slides from 
each sample. If these two indicate that 
the count is at all close to the limit set, 
additional slides should be counted. In 
factory control counting of a continuous 
operation, a single slide from each batch 
is better than several slides from a com- 
posite sample of an entire run. Here 
again the fact that the successive batches 
seem to vary considerably as indicated 
by the number of positive fields on a 
single slide from each, does not mean 
that the amount of mold present actually 
does change that much. The average of 
all will probably be close to the average 
of each batch provided the raw stock 
used is of similar quality and the raw 
product is well sorted. 


“The magnitude of these variations ap- 
pears at first to be inacceptably great. 
For example, if the correct mold count 
on a certain sample is 50% and examina- 
tion of a succession of counts made, each 
of 50 fields (25 fields in each of two 
slides) then by this rule about two-thirds 
of such a group of mold counts may be 


expected to fall between 48% and 57%. 
The other third of the counts would be 
expected to fall outside this range, 

Fortunately the most probable results 
are those close to the average and the 
variations from the average tend to com- 
pensate each other. There is no way to 
avoid these variations. Only by the 
examination of a larger number of slides 
will the average of all results obtained 
come nearer to the true count.” 


Without a knowledge of these limita- 
tions due to sampling only, there will be 
a tendency for the analyst to feel that 
some error has been made in the deter- 
mination. Some analysts are inclined 
to discard results which appear to be far 
from the expected results. It should be 
emphasized that even when every detail 
of the official Howard Mold Count Meth- 
od is carried out correctly the results on 
individual slides will still show these 
variations. They are not errors in the 
sense that anything wrong was done in 
carrying out the test. They are the in- 
herent limitations which always exist in 
the examination of any mixture. It is 
impossible for mold count results to be 
more consistent than the sampling of a 
mixture permits. 

However, the analyst must not be too 
quick to ascribe erratic results to sampl- 
ing variation. They can also be caused 
by improper technique, too hurried 
examination, or by simple inability to 
classify structures correctly. Each ana- 
lyst must have received personal instruc- 
tion in this highly empirical method. 
Therefore, the first care must be to make 
sure that the proper technique is being 
followed, that the counts are not rushed, 
that the analyst knows what it is he’s 
looking at, in short that he is competent 
to use the method. Only then can he find 
reassurance in knowledge that sampling 
variation accounts for a certain amount 
of disparity between successive slides on 
the same sample. 

Many of the statements in this article 
are taken almost directly from the two 
U. S. Department of Agriculture bul- 
letins put out in 1917 on this general 
subject (7) (8). It is unfortunate that 
these bulletins are out of print. The 
basic principles enumerated in them still 
apply. Tomatoes with no visible mold 
give very low counts. Tomatoes with 
visible mold may give high counts or 
relatively low counts. Within reason- 
able limits it is possible for any canner 
to take any lot of tomatoes and, using 
what can be considered ordinary good 
housekeeping procedures, prepare a sa- 
tisfactory final product with respect to 
contamination with mold. 
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CANADA REMOVES SALES TAX 

The Canadian Government has _ re- 
moved the 8 per cent sales tax on canned, 
packaged, processed or otherwise pre- 
pared foods, effective May 18, in a step 
to reduce the rising costs of living in 
Canada. The tax has been collected at 
the manufacturer’s level. Importation 
of canned vegetables into Canada is still 
prohibited, but canned fruits and certain 
vegetable preparations are being ad- 
mitted on the quota basis. Canada also 
removed taxes on amusements and 
granted additional exemptions on _per- 
sonal income and_ inheritance taxes. 
These changes, which are expected to 
reduce Government income by over 53 
million dollars in 1948, are subject to 
approval by Parliament, which is re- 
garded as certain. 


PUERTO RICAN SUGAR 
REQUIREMENTS REDUCED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
June 29 announced a reduction in the 
determination of the amount of sugar 
needed for consumption in Puerto Rico 
for the calendar year 1948 from 120,000 
tons to 100,000 tons. Data now available 
indicate excessive inventories on January 
1, 1948, which were not taken into con- 
sideration in the original determination. 
Furthermore, a low rate of distribution 
during the first 5 months of 1948 indi- 
cates that demand is not materializing 
as expected earlier. 


CCC PURCHASES ADDITIONAL 
DRIED FRUIT 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture June 28 announced purchase 
today by Commodity Credit Corporation 
of an additional 9,582 tons of dried fruit. 
This purchase included 540 tons of 
dried apples at prices averaging $288.24 
per ton; 1890 tons of dried apricots at 
prices averaging $400.83 per ton; 864 
tons of dates at prices averaging $177.34 
Per ton; and 6788 tons of sliced dried 
figs «t prices averaging $164.28 per ton. 
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\ INSECTICIDES 4~> FUNGICIDES 


\. Combat Insects and Disease 


TOMATOES 
POTATOES 


CORONA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS 


PAINTS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR BELTING 


Regardless of whether your process is Canning, 
Freezing, Dehydrating, or Pickling or you pack 
in tin, glass, cellophane, fiber, paper or wood, 
or ship in wood or Fiberboard, La Porte Conveyor Belting will save time and 
labor and minimize spoilage. There are no sharp edges to injure workers .. . 
no fabric to harbor germs . . . and its rugged flexible construction withstands 
impacts at the loading chute. _In addition, it will not creep, weave nor jump 
on pulley stand. 


The open mesh feature permits the circulation of air, steam and heat around 
products in process and facilitates cleaning with steam gun or scalding water. 
Heat, cold and acid resistant. 


Ask your Supplier Today. Available in any length and practically any width. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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CURRENT CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 


BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND (New Pack) 


Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2............000 1.60 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., Fr. Sliced, No. 2........ a 
No. 10 
Bix, Cut, No. 95 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 2% ‘ 1.75 
No. 10 6.50 
Ex. Std., Cut Wax, No. 2............ 1.45 
No. 10 7.00 
Pa., No. 10, Fey., Wh. Wax, 
2 sv. 10.00 
3 sv. 9.50 
New YorkK 
No. 2, Fey., Cut gr., 
Nominal 
No. 2, Fey., Cut gr., 4 sv.....Nominal 
No. 2, Fey., Cut gr., 5 sv.....Nominal 


No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut gr., 


3 sv. 1.40-1.50 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut gr., 4 sv. ..1.25 
No. 2, Fey., Cut Wax, 

3 sv. Nominal 
No. 2, Fey., Cut Wax, 

4 sv. Nominal 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut Wax, 

4 sv. 1.45 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut Wax, 

5 sv. 1.40-1.50 
No. 2, Std., Cut Wax, 5 sv.......1.25 

BEETS 
N. Y. Fey., Whole, No. 10, 
75/0 7.25-7.50 
No. 10, 50/0 5.25 
Fey., Sliced, No. 2 ............. 1.15-1.25 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2% 1.25 
MIDWEST 
Fey., Diced, No. 2 1.00-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25 
Texas, Fey., Cut, No. 
No. 2% 1.15 
No. 10 4.25 
No. 2% 1.25 
CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., C.S. Golden, No. 2....1.65-1.70 
EAST 
Fey., C.S. Golden, No. 2 ....1.60-1.65 
Std., No. 2 1.35-1.50 
Std., C.S. White, No. 2 ............ 1.25 
Ex. Std., W.K. Golden, No. 2....1.45 
Std., No. 2 1.25 
Ex. Std., Shoepez, No. 2 ........004 1.65 
Std., Shoepeg, No. 2 1.35 
MIXED VEGETABLES 
East 
AD NO. 1161.26 
No. 10 5.75 
Dried Limas & Peas, No. 2........ 95 
No. 10 5.50 
PEAS 
MARYLAND, ALASKAS (New Pack) 
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No. 10, 7.50 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded ........ 1.05 
No. 2 -95-1.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Pa., No. 10, Ex Std., 3 sv........... 7.00 
MARYLAND, SWEETS (New Pack) 
Fey., Ungraded, No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 1 ....... 
No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 6.75 
Std., Ungraded, No. 2 ......... -95-1.00 
No. 10 
Pa., No. 2 Fey., 4 sv. ... 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 6 sv. i 
No. 10, Fey., Ungraded 7. 50 
No. 10, Ex. Std., Ungraded....7.00 
New York, SWEETS 
No. 2, Fey., 3 sv. . 1.90 
No. 2, Fey., 5 1.45-1.55 
No. 2, Fey., Ungraded ...........000 1.60 


No. 10 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 4 sv. ... 


MipWEsT, SWEETS 

Bo. 8; B 1.90 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 SV. .....0001.8501.45 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded ......... 1.25 
MipwWeEst, ALASKAS 

No. 2, Fey., 3 ev... .... Nominal 
No. 2, Ex. 1.75-1.80 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 ..... 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 3 sv ... .7.50 
No. 2, Std., 4 sv. . 5-1.00 


N. W., SWEETS 

No. 2, Fey., 1 sv. 
No. 2, Fey., 2 sv. .. 
No. 2, Fey., 3 sv. .. 
No. 2, Fey., 4 sv. .. 
No. 2, Fey., 5 sv. 


POTATOES, Sweet, F.O.B. BAtrto. 


Syrupack, No. 1.60 
No. 3, Squat 
No. 10 oe 

No. 3, Vac. 1.50 

PUMPKIN 

Eastern, Fey., No. 2/........ 1.00-1.25 
No. 10 4.50 

Indiana, Fey., No. 2%........1.00-1.25 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 

Fe, Mo. 2 

Texas, No. 2 
No. 10 

SPINACH (Spring Pack) 

1.80 
No. 10 6.50 

No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 5.25 


No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.25 

Std., No. 2 1.05 
No. 2% 1.35 
No. 10 4.75 

No. 2 1.10 

TOMATOES 

No. 2% 2.75 

No. 2, Hix. Btd., EP. 1.65-1.75 

Tri-States, Ex. Std., 

Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 

Midwest, Std., No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 10 7.50-8.00 

Fey., No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 8.25 

Calif., P., Fey., No. 1....1.421%4-1.50 
No. 2.00 
No. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 2 1.55 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 6.50 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., No. 1, Spec. Grav. 1.045.... .80 

No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 

TURNIP GREENS 

No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 4.75 

FRUITS 
APPLES 

N. Y., Fey., Sliced, No. 2 .......... 1.35 
7.25-7.50 

Md., S.P. Sliced, No. 10......8.25-8.50 

APPLE SAUCE 

No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 

1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.00 

Virginia, M0. 1.15 
No. 10 5.75 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 2% ws. 3.00-3.25 

Std., No. 2% 2.35-2.55 

BLACKBERRIES 
Onark, No. Water 
Balto., No. 2, Hvy. Sy. 
CHERRIES 

Fey., Cal. R.A., No. 1T ...... 2.90-2.95 
No. 2 3.50-3.60 
4.90-5.00 
17.00-17.25 

No. 10 ee 15.75 

4.20 


GRAPEFRUIT SEGMENTS 


Fla., Fey., No. 2. 
Texas 1.30 
1.10 


Citrus Salad, Whole, No. 2..1.75-1.85 
Citrus Salad, broken, 
1.40-1.50 
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PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.60.2,75 
Choice, No. 2.40-2.54 
Std., No. 2% ........ 
Fey., No. 10 ....... 9.00-9.75 
Choice, No. 10 .. 8.00-9.00 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 . -+5.50-6,00 
Water, No. 10 ........ ++-6.00-7,00 
Elberta, Fey., 3.25-3.75 
Mich., No. 2%, Free., 40 Sy. ....1.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Haw., Fey., No. 8.00 
Choice, No. 24) 2.90 
No. 2 2.65 
Chunks, Fey., No. 2 1000.65 
Cuban, Crushed, No. 1 ......c 1.25 
No. 2 2.75 
No. 10 9.90-10,00 
Sliced, No. 2 3.25 
No. 10 18.75 
JUICES 
APPLE 
1.65 
No. 10 3.60 


CITRUS, BLENDED 


Foy., No. 2, Fla. 


No. 10, Fla. 3.20 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Texas 62% 
Texas 1.40 
ORANGE 
1.80-2.00 
No. 10, Fla. 3.50 
PINEAPPLE 
46 oz. 3.25 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 1.85-2.00 
No. 10 4.00-4.15 
46 oz. 2.10-2.25 
NOs. T5- .90 
46 oz. 2.00 
No. 10 3.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2.......... -90-1.05 
46 oz. 2.20 
No. 10 3.50-4.25 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
4.75 


SALMON (per case) 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T............. 
Med. Red, 4's 
Pink, No. 1 T .. 


Nominal 
..Nominal 
.. Nominal 


Nominal 
Chums, No. 1 T. ..Nominal 

Nominal 


SARDINES—PEer CAsE 


Calif., Ovals, 48/1 Ib., 
Tomato Sauce 12.50 
No. 1 tall, Nat. i 
Maine, Oil keyle¢s........ 10.00410.25 
SHRIMP, Gutr 
5.75 
TUNA—PErR CASE : 
48/14's, Light Meat ............! Jomina 
Albacore, Fey., White, 7 
Nominal 
JULY 5, 1948 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for diat 


shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus — rebuilt, or NEW machinery and equipment, such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exh 3, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 


Washers, Packaging equipment as well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 
equipment. Write for complete detailed listings. Below are a few representative 


offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request. 
eens reat TABLES: (2) Sprague, 1 - No. 2 line cap., belt drive. .... 
$ 70.00 
9i—DICERS: Sterling, % cube. Each 150.00 
85—PEA FILLER: Ayars, 307 x 401, belt drive, 5 pocket ..c.cccccccesececeeee 185.00 
49—EXHAUSTER: Peerless, Rotary, Model 6 S.T.O.C., Ser. No. 7183 
7’ dia., belt drive 225.00 
41—PULPER: Langsenkamp, belt drive 400.00 
26—EXHAUST FAN: 72” dia., belt drive 75.00 


16—CONVEYOR BELT: NEW, Cyclone, flat wire (115’) 13” wide, 1” 


mesh, sq. ft. 
14—BEET TOPPER: Badger, 4 roll, gas engine, Excel. Cond. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY, Brokers-Sales Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Il. - Sheldrake 3313 


SPECIA L1$7$ In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 


Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
2 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


FOR SALE—New and used Food Processing Equipment for 
Canning, Freezing, Dehydrating, etc. Write today for complete 
list. Food Proecssing Equipment Co., 257 Portage St., Kala- 
mazoo 6, Mich. 


WE MANUFACTURE Cookers and Coolers, Rotary or Con- 
veyor Type; Large or small capacity Blanchers; Tumbler Wash- 
ers; Complete Peach and Tomato Lines; Peach Half Graders; 
Conveyors or Sorting Belts. Standard or your specifications. 
Dixie-Way Machinery Co., Plant City, Fla. 


FIRST GRADE EQUIPMENT from your First source. 
Pfaudler 2500 gal. Glass Lined Vacuum Pan with Condenser; 
Pfaudler 500 gal. Vac. Cooker with Stainless Agitator; 7 Stain- 
less Drum Dryers, 5’ x 10’ and 5’ x 4’ complete; 2 CRCO Stain- 
les Vacuum Pre-Heaters; 12 CRCO and Langsenkamp Stainless 
Juice Extractors and Pulpers; 1 Can Cooler, spinner type for 
No. 10, length 80’; 10 Can Labelers No. 1 to No. 10; Fillers for 
Juices, Semi-Solids, Salad Dressing, Preserves, etc.; Stainless 
Steel Kettles-Tanks; Complete line of canning equip.; 6 Urschel 
and Sterling Dicers, S. S. and Monel Centrifugals. When it 
comes to Food Equipment FMC has it or knows where to get it. 
First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
cataloe for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 

FOR SALE—2-50’ Straight Line Tomato Peeling Tables, 
with gear head motors; 2 Five Pocket Ayars Tomato Fillers; 
Steam Tomato Scalder; 2 Robins Chain Exhausters; 1 Langsen- 
kamp Finisher; 10 Copper Coils; Pea Fillers; Corn Huskers; 
Corn Cutters; Corn Silkers; Bean Snippers; Pea Viners; Clipper 
Cleaners; Steam Hoist; Electric Hoist; Retorts; Open Kettles, 
Steam Blancher; Hot Water Blanchers; Retort Crates; Pea 
Graders; Pea Washers; Cypress Tanks; Galv. Soak Tank; 
Jacket od Kettles; 6” and 12” Gate Valves; Steam Pumps; 
Rotary Pumps; Circulating Pumps. W. T. Howeth, 1831 N. 
Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—=3 Closed 40 x 72 Retorts; 2 Open 40 x 72 Re- 
torts; 1 Robins Steam Hoist. D. E,. Winebrenner Co., Han- 
over, Pa. 


FOR SALE FMC Juice Extractor, Stainless Steel 5 H.P. 
Motor; 3 Standad Knapp Can Labelers; Ermold Labeler for one 
gal. containers; Kiefer #2 Piston Visco Filler; 20 to 150 gal. 
Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles; 15 to 150 gal. Copper Jacketed 
Vacuum Pans; Sterling & Anderson Dicers; 2 Hobart Potato 
Peelers 21” dia.; 2 horizontal Retorts 60” long; Resina Model 
“S” Automatic Screw Capper; Pneumatic Scale 6-head Auto- 
matic Screw Capper; Sander #150 Meat Chopper, 20 H.P. A.C. 
Motor; Dise Filters & Filter Presses; Pumps, Conveyors, ete. 
Send for Bulletin A-20. The Machinery & Equipment Corp., 
533 W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—At reasonable prices the following used equip- 
ment in good condition: 2 #3 size Townsend Belt Drive Bean 
Cutters with knives for 1” cuts; 1 #2 size Townsend Belt Drive 
Bean Cutter with knives for 1” cuts; 1 Colossus Pea Grader 
with 7 60” x 60” Grader Screens for grading out 1 sieve, 2 sieve, 
3 sieve, 4 sieve and 5 sieve; 1 Westinghouse Electric 125 volt 
D.C. Generator 1150 RPM; 1 General Electric D.C. Generator, 
Class 4-7-1% - 850 Form B-60 amps. 7% K.W.; 1 #3 Monitor 
Steel Framed Pea Cleaner Belt Drive. Empire State Canning 
Co., Rome, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—3 Model 5 Food Machinery Cutters, used but one 
season after being factory rebuilt; price $300.00. Otoe Food 
Products Co., Nebraska City, Nebr. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard Knapp Type “A” Heavy Duty ad- 
justable any size Labeling Machine. Perfect condition, im- 
mediate delivery. Price $800.00 F.0.B. Boston, American Crab 
Meat Co., Inc., 22 T-Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—1 Ayars No, 2% Tomato Filler. 
& Son, Greenwich, N. J. 


R. S. Watson 


FOR SALE—Corn Line: 3 Food Mach. Double Huskers; 4 
Tue Cutters; 1 Olney Corn Washer; 1 Tuc Flotation Washer; 
1 Ayars Filler; Assorted Conveyors. All machinery overhauled 
during past year, except Filler. H. M. Ruff & Son, 37 W. Mar- 
ket St., York, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman Continuous Cooker for No. 
2% cans. 1100 can capacity. Should be of special interest to 
kraut packers. Brady Tomatoes, Inc., Martinsville, Ind. 
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FOR SALE—MACHINERY—Continued 


FOR SALE—1 new Horix-Haller Fruit Washer; 1 Tite Cap 
Automatic Capping Machine; 1 Preserver Cooler; 1 M&S Filler; 
1 Technicians Cabinet; 1 World Junior Labeler. C. D. Brower, 
Jr., Receiver, Royal Food Products Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Kewanee Firebox Portable Boiler. One excel- 
lent slightly used Series 500 high-pressure, heavy-duty, riveted 
Kewanee Firebox Portable Boiler No. 589, 261 hp, complete with 
gas burners and regulators, Worthington Water Pump, Worth- 
ington Superheater, 3 Water Softeners. All equipment auto- 
matically controlled. The Woldert Co., Tyler, Tex. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 480, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 481, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Vacuum Pump & Spray Condenser proving 20” 
vacuum; to concentrate juices at gallon per minute when used 
with 100 gallon vacuum pan and 5” vapor connection. Adv. 
4877, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—3 Wood Tanks about 400 gal. capacity; One 
50 H.P. Steam Engine. The Chester Packing Co., Chestertown, 
Md. 551 J or 651 J. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Small fruit and vegetable Canning Plant in 
South Georgia. Complete lines for turnips, white potatoes, 
pineapple pears and sweet potatoes. 500 to 600 cases a day 
capacity. Labor and raw material supply the best anywhere. 
Exceptionally well equipped; large warehouse and low rent. 
Very reasonably priced. This is really a “honey.” Purely per- 
sonal reasons for selling. Adv. 4878, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers o 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


NEW YORK STATE Company with adequate space, steam, 
water, labor and shipping facilities, interested in canning or 
packaging specialties, dried lines, etc. We have plant if you 
have product. Adv. 4869, The Canning Trade. 


TEXAS CANNER, located near Houston, with adequate 
space, steam, water, labor and shipping facilities, interested in 
canning or packaging specialties, dried lines, ete. Only inter- 
ested in large volume operation. Adv. 4879, The Canning Trade. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As Canning Factory Manager. Have 
earned an outstanding reputation for efficient factory operation 
and producer of canned foods of the highest quality for over 
thirty years. Started on the farm and have worked in al] 
capacities for long periods, including field work. Items canned 
include fruits, vegetables, preserves and condiments for out- 
standing canners. Through mechanical and engineering ability 
have been able to cut costs to a minimum. Communciation 
strictly confidential. Available in thirty days. Adv. 4872, The 
Canning Trade. 


in the 
CANNING 
WORLD/ 


DURAMIL” FILLER 


uperb engineering skill is written into this sturdily- 
built...stainless-steel...20 station liquid filler. With precision 
accuracy it is capable of filling from 275 to 350 cans a 
minute. Insuring ease of operation and unerring perform- 
ance, DURA-MIL is constructed to satisfy —at low cost 
—the highest quality requirements of the canning industry. 


¥CENTRAL MACHINES 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Canning Equipment 
SEVENTH AND WOOD STREETS 
1897 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1947 


The Most Versatile Labele 


The CRCO-New Way—fully adjust- 
able and will handle any cylindrical 
container from | 3/4" diameter to No. 
10, or long-neck bottles and cans with 
bale ears. Fast, efficient, trouble- 


free—and simple to change over. 


CHISHOLM - RYDER 


OF 


PROCESSOR? 


Ayars Machine Company 
A SUBSIDIARY (171) 


THE-FOOSs: 


Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania 


AN AFFILIATE 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


An exhausted toad was sitting in the middle of a sun- 
baked road. A _ tender-hearted motorist spied the 
creature, stopped, picked it up and placed it gently 
in the shadow of his standing car, then drove on. 

“To gooseberries ever have legs?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“Then I guess I swallowed a caterpiller.” 


A native station master in rural Sumatra had been 
called on the carpet on several occasions for acting 
without specific instructions from the Dutch dispatcher 
in Medan. 

One day the dispatcher received the following wire 
from the station master in question: 

“Tiger train get here same time both stop now tiger 
eating engineer what your order please.” 

Visitor—“What’s all the disturbance in the lions’ 
cage?” 

Zoo attendant —‘The lions are fighting over their 
food.” 

Visitor—‘How come?” 

Zoo attendant—‘“The cat ate it!” 


A big game hunter went out one morning without a 
gun or camera. On the trail he met a lioness. She made a 
jump at his head and he ducked. She jumped again and 
missed. Three times she overjumped. The last time 
she disappeared over a little knoll. He thought this 
rather queer, so he peeked over the hill, and there was 
the lioness practicing shorter jumps. 


Doctor to wife (after examining her husband): “I 
don’t like his looks.” 

Wife: “I don’t either, but he’s good to the children.” 

“Even the best family tree has its sap.” 


Our old friend, the absent-minded professor, looked 
sg surprise at the length of rope he was holding in 
is hand. 

“This means, ” he said to himself, “either that I’ve 
founc! a rope or lost a horse!” 

“Baby is just like his father.” 

“Really? I can’t see the likeness.” 

“Just see how he howls if the bottle is taken away!” 

He was earnestly but prosily orating at the audience. 
ent land reform,” he wound up, “I want housing 
‘na, I want education reform, I want—” 
nd,” said a bored voice in the audience, “‘chloro- 
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Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Perfect Results 


STEKO 


work satisfactorily and 
are economical. 


USE STEK-O ADHESIVES ON 
THIS SEASONS PACK 


CLARK STEK-0 CORPORATION 
Stek-O Hill, Rochester 13, N. Y. 


There is a distributor near you— Write for his name 


With either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 
MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corr 


The fastest and easiest adjusted 
Patented machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
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ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 W. Washington St. ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 


HAMPERS 


Hampers treated with 


“PLASTEX HAMPER SOLUTION” 
available upon inquiry 


BRIDGETON NEW JERSEY 
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ARTISTIC 


ABELS 


VARNISHE 


SIMPSON 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 

BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Lima-Hamilton Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Féod Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore—New York City 
CLEANING MATERIALS, Methods, Service 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
PASTE 
Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
7rank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 
SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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sur STANDARDIZED 


Whether it’s citric acid, tartaric acid or cream of tartar, food processors 
who use Pfizer products have a way of standardizing. They know that 
the Pfizer seal of quality identifies a combination of purity and uni- 
formity that is consistently provided year after year. 
PFIZER CITRIC ACID 


At Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., citric acid has had a significant history. In 1923, 
after many years of intensive research, Pfizer first placed on the market 
citric acid prepared by a new natural process —a vegetative fermenta- 
tion of sugar. 


PFIZER TARTARIC ACID 


Behind every shipment of Pfizer Tartaric Acid is the specialized 
knowledge of the first manufacturer of tartaric acid and its deriva- 


tives in America. And, what is perhaps even more important, 
Pfizer still leads in the production of these products. 
PFIZER CREAM OF TARTAR 


This acid potassium salt of tartaric acid contains no water of 
crystallization. As a result it can be incorporated in dry pow- 
ders without causing caking. Its limited solubility, espe- 
cially in cold water, makes it valuable as a leavening agent. 


Please address all inquiries to Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., 81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 444 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill.; 605 Third St., 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Manufacturing Chemists Fince 4849 
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Quality is associated with certain names. John 
Townsend, for example, among early American 
furniture makers. A fine example of his crafts- 
manship is this superb block-front chest of 
drawers with shell decoration, regarded by ex- 
perts as one of the most handsome pieces in the 
Chippendale tradition. Made by John Townsend 
about 1765 in Newport, Rhode Island, it bears 
this signature 


CHEST OF DRAWERS by JOHN TOWNSEND 
Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


your assurance of quality 
lies in the name on the package. 


ASGROW 


- Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven,2 Conn. © 


Atlanta 2. e Cambridge, N.Y. e@ Indianapolis 4 Los Angeles 21 Memphis 2 
Milford, Conn. * Oakland 4 ” Salinas € San Antonio 6 
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